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In recent , years, Community School Districts have increasingly used 
monies received frojrt Federal and Sj&te agencies to supplement and support 
their tax-levy basic instructional programs. While local districts anticipated 
"that the^ffectsybf inflation wourd be taken into account and that supplemental 
aids would be/increased to offset continually rising costs, the percentage of 
aid and the actual dollar amounts for educational purposes have, in fact, been 
reduced. ^At the same time, new educational mandates have been imposed. 

, Recognizing that district-wide and school -wide comprehensive plan- 
ning was one positive approach to the coordination of shrinking funding .re- 
sources, the Office of Funded Programs of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation requested that a study; be conducted to examine methods by which 
.schools and districts could coordinate their instructional programs. Conducted 
by the Cer«er fdr Advanced Studies in Education, an examination of the extent 
of comprehensive/ planning for program coordination ih ten schools was under- 
taken. The results .of friis study were published in May 1979 by Lee Ann 
Truesdell. \ . . 



. As a result of this report, the Office of Funded Programs, under a 

Title IV-C grant frqTn the State Education Department, initiated the Planning 
Project -f or Comprehensive School Program Coordination. . This Planning Project 
has been working to develop more effective coordination among educational 
programs supported by multiple funding sources as well as those of basic 
tax-levy instruction . . This Working Paper is the result of the' Planning Pro- 
ject's research study, it examines program 'coordination at the national, state 
and city-wide levels. It is also the first of several documents to be issued 
which will assist schools and districts in the efficient use of resources. : , 

* - Appreciation for this -Working Paper is expressed to Dr. Perry 

Davis, Director of the Office of Funded Programs, Mr;. Marvin Barondes, 
Deputy Director of the T)ffice of Funded Programs, Ms. Aida Price, Project 
Director of the x Planning Project for Comprehensive School Program Coord'- 
thation, Dr. Audrey Sieger and Mr. Felix Campagne Sanchez, Project Managers 
of *he Project,, and- the staff of these offices. In addition, our appreciation is 
sincerely expressed to the Title IV-C Policy Advisory Committee for its in- 
valuable assistance, and to the State Education' Department for its constant 
support. ' v 
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PURPOSE OF WORKING NOTE I 



V 

Working . Note I on Comprehensive School Planning is designed to 
examine the Stat]* of the Art of coordination between (1) funded' instruc- 
tional services, (?) other funded programs/ and (3). tax levy services. In 
addition, Working Note I provides information on Comprehensive Planning 
for program- coordination as it is found nationally, statewide -and within the 
NeW York City Schools: While presenting an operational definition of Compre- 
hensive Planning, Working Paper I highlights a sequence of approaches in' 
Comprehensive Planning which maximizes instructional services for stu- 
dents. Given the nee s d to enhance student's academic achievement levels, 
Comprehensive Planning is. best viewed not as a separate process. Rather, 
it is an (essential ingredient in the formation of a cohesive educational 
^ervicis system, / v ^ 

An important section of this report coocerns the results of a 
field study survey completed by the New York City Community School 
Districts. The results of the survey indicate that Comprehensive Planning 
exists in practice in various forms. However, there also exists contradic- 
tions between bdth the conceptual framework of Comprehensive Planning ahd 
its implementation in the actual educational environment, 9 ^ 

- in essence, this, paper should be considered an overview of 
Comprehensive Planning and its areas of applicability, A second Working 
Note will offer actual comprehensive plannipg models and approaches which 
can- be ?^bpted or adapted by schools in qrder to maximize the instruc- 
tional services for its student body. Although both working, papers may 
be used , independently of one another, they are companion document?, 

* * ♦ c 
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INTRODUCTION 



Historically, Federal and State. aid to elementary and secondary 
education was conceived to address social obj v ectivds that were^^rceived to* 
be in the national interest, to supplfeqJSht local tunds to encourage the 
. initiation of ^specific programs, and to equalize^financial resources. In the 
, past 15 years, the number and scope of Federal programs providing assis- 
tance to specific categories of students with specific needs has increased 
significantly. During the 1977-78 school year, 87 percent of the nation's 
public school districts participated in ESEA' Title \ Jt Part .A; 57 percent 
participate^ Jn P.L.. 94-142, and 4 percent participated in ESEA Title VI L 
An estimated* 8, 137 .school districts (53 percent) provided services funded 
by two or more of these programs (Goor, et.al., 1979). This year, the 
Department of Education will administer approximately 90 separate ele- 
mentary, secondary and vocational aid -programs, each having distinct 
programmatic and administrative requirements (Turobull, 1980), 

Ironically, the contribution of compensatory education programs . 
to the total local instructional package is relatively small- For example, in 
1976 Title I funding represented approximately 3 percent of total elemen- 
tary and secondary expenditures; State compensatory programs contri- 
buted 1 percent (Cross, 1978). In 1978-79, the Federal share of educa- 
tional financing was 9 percent, as opposed to the 44 percerit^^ontrifcuted 
by the states and 47 percent by the local communities (National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1979). „ # 

Despite the small contribution Federal and State aid makes to 
local school efforts, the extent of funding has created, among other pro- 
blems, an intricate, perplexing, labyrinth of often inconsistent; regulations 
and laws for compliance on iihe local level. * In short, compensatory aid to 
education, "...may- be suffering from a terminal case of excessive com- 
plexity. M (Trumbull, 1980, p.1). ' 



[ ■>- — " 

The goal of compensatory education is ultimately, to maximize the 
educational 'opportunities for school children. , However, the complex na- 
ture of funding, and The manner in which it operates, have created serious 
problems. These problems range from administrative headaches and confu- 
sion regarding responsibilities and operational issues to raising of specific 
educational concerns. J 

Guidelines for funding sources are often overlapping and con- 
tradictory. In a study of funded programs in New York City schools, 
school district ^jpersonpel reported that because there was no uniformity 
among guidelines and programs, they tended to' narrowly interpret the 
guidelines' to \avoid supplanting (Truesdell, '1979). The most common 
approach to remedial instruction e.g. pull-outs are generally utilized. This 
approach fosters unimaginative instructional practices which are limited ip 
scope; ' While district and school personnel a*pressed concern about the 
use of pull-out programs, they reported that .few alternatives exist because 
funding guidelines and regulations are so rigid.- p 

Program auditors compound' this situation by creating 'distinct 
separations between funded program services, "...services for the dis- 
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advantaged coifld be delivered within the regular classroom mora often if 
there w3re no need to prove to auditors that these services were supple- 
mentary to regular instruction." (Turnbull, 1980, p. 20). , 

* 

The type and scope of instructional services provided by funded 
prograrfts 'may very welLbe determined ^by funding categories rather than 
by ecjucationah judgment? (Birman, 1979). Thfe multiplicity of Federal 
programs often encourages* local school districts to seek funding from 
' multiple sources for the same activity (Comptroller General, 1975). Since 
.one funding source often cannot support one instructional effort, and since 
guidelines and requirements for implementation of the P services differ / 
funding, produces fragmentation of the instructional program offered. 

^ GrantSmanship, an art form prized by school districts, has re- 

sulted in narrowly defined instructional purposes and inordinate amounts of 
time spent seeking funding sources (Advisory Commission .on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1977) and has also fostered opportunism. 

School districts across the nation have complained of the adminis- 
trative burdens inherent in .implementing fqnded progra'm services. Dis- 
tricts reported too much time spent on . record keeping * (Commission on 
Federal Paperwork, 1977), ma&taining separate accounts fdr Federal funds, 
and ^distributing funds equitably diatrict-wide (Goor, et.al, 1979). In 
addition, districts, reported separately on local., State and Federal ex- 
penditures, and complained that separate funding sources requested es- 
sentiafty the same information in 9 subtlety different forms (Commission on 
'Federal Paperwork, 1977). Indeed^ a national study of school districts 
receiving Federal funding, experienced great difficulty in its data collection 
^activities because, "...the administration of these programs and services 
was so complex and fragmented that a single respondent did not have all 
of the required information." (Goor, et.al, 1979, p. 10). 

f _ The more serious problems inherent in funded programs 'focus on 
the quality and type of instructional services provided. ' There is a great 
deal of evidence to support the schools' difficulties in avoiding fragmenta- 
tion of the students' instructional day, caused by the current categorical 
structures. 

Children- may be spending as much time out of the regular class- 
room as in the classroom for supplementary services that, might very well 
' be supplanting basic instruction. A national study on the effectiveness of 
Title I services indicated that students in regular classroom settings gain- 
ed more thari students in pull-ou^ programs at both the first arSd third 
grade levels (NIE, .1977 j. . -* - . 

In a*national study of school'districts receiving multiple funding, 
29 perctnt of the districts reported that in complying with more tr\an one 
set of prpgram requirements, it was diffjcult^to coordinate the. studerffs\ 
instruction (Goor, et.al, 1979). A 1976-1977 study of elementary kchofcl 
students served by multiple compensatory programs fouyid that students in 
Title / schools ^spent* more time in activities which did 'notjnvolve direct 
instruction (e.g., assemblies, field trips) than did /Students in non-Title I 
schools. „ These same students received' substrantla/Tly Jess reading instruc- 
tion than children not serviced by more than ona funding source (Doss, 
1978). -.v , * . f . ' 
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The responsibility-ft5r a students' instructional program is shared 
by different staff members who follow separate and often conflicting pro- 
gram requirements, complicating the problem of fragmentation. Often 
funding • requirements result in withdrawing eligibility for follow-up ser- 
vices for those students who have demonstrated improvement, further 
compounding the ability to provide students with a cohesive and consistent 
Qlan of instruction. This situation is particularly, experienced in the 
middle schools where the total amount of funding support drops signifi- 
cantly, 

\ • 

Additional problems arise when students ape eligible for partici-* 
pation in more than one funded program. Districts, experience great diffi- 
culty in adhering to the requirements of each program. And these difficul- 
ties are further extended when at the same time, servicing the 'needs of 
rflultiply-entitled- children (-Goor, et.al, 3979, p.'l). In addition to avoiding 
duplication of service^, testing procedures mandated by funded programs 
have created wastefuf and unnecessary policies. Testing is not often used 
to design instruction but rather, to serve as an evaluative tool. Eligible^ 
students are usually over-testeqj. And, valiteble instructional time is lost 
to this testing, (Truesdell, 1979). x f 
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FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL CONCERNS AND EFFORTS 



Federal' 



* 



l*n response to the multitude of .problems 'caused by multiple 
funding sources, the concerns and efforts of the . Federal government to 
address ^these proj^ems range from consolidation, affcSrts to strategies for 
local progr^'coorxiination'. * * 

There have been sm'all efforis towards consolidation T^ich hd(ve 
met with mixed success. Senators Bellman apd Domenici have i/Tttroduced 
consolidation legislation' intended to increase* the flexibility ^that State aipd 
local educational agencies have in planning and conducting educational pro- 
gram (Jbrdan and MfcKepwn, 1980). Among the influences towards grant 
cohsolidation is the paperwork burden, associated with varfdusj Federal pro- 
grams (Commission on Federal, 1 977 )>\ Another difficulty is yfhe multiplicity 
df Federal programs that often encourage local school distri/fs to seek fund- 
ing from multiple sources for the same activity. (Comptroller General, 
1975). . 

x However,' consolidation efforts have been, hampered by a number 
of -Federal concerns: (1) will grant consolidation contribute to a lack of 
State and <local interest in Federal priorities and goals?; (2) in the absence 
of categorical funding^ can adequate assurances be provided- that ,the 
Federal funds will not, be diverted and diluted to the extent, that slated 
Federal priorities will be neglected?; ' and, (3) will the State plan and 
Federal monitoring and approval process be sufficient to assure 'that edu- 
cational opportunities will be maintained • or enhanced for the Federally- 
initiated target groups? ^ 

Among the State and local concerns regarding consolidation are 
,the degree to \yhicK (1) the paperworH burden and flexibility, in utilizing 
funds remairl, the same; (2) they Will be able to integrate funding for 
.efficiency, anti also to meet the students 1 needs; (3) -the restrictions will 
address, mandated, but unfunded programs, e!g., P.L. 94-142 (Jordan and 
McKeown, 1980). " » " 

4 * i , * * 

Program °consplidation has many difficulties. It does not appear 
£o be a solution,, to the problems experienced on all levels as a result of 
multiple funding sources. Most of the effects are project§<ly2b be negative 
ones: (1) It is likely that the states might diminish compensatory education 
for the disadvantaged. Monies would move, to the suburbs, with t resources 
spread in a /more thinly fashion and thus encouraging greater educational 
discrepancies. k Therefore, low income; distpL&t^r^ould suffer with this 
general spreadiog^out of funds; (2) Th^re wouldV be ' less tracking of 
funds, and the figSfces 1 technical assistance would not increase right away; 
(3) Educationai^j^bg rams' would be more decentralized regarding planning 
procedures and program design; (4) Fragmentation might be reduced, but 
pull-outs would probably remain; (5) Parent Advisory Councils would b ( e 
restricted, but it is doubtful if they would have more decisions to' make; 
and (6) The Federal bureaucracy probably would not decrease. 
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In the final analysis, the disadvantaged would probably be the 
jjtfg losers, with the advent of federal-level program consolidation. This, 
Contradicts the purpose of categorical aid. In addition/ grantsmanship ' 
/probably would not diminish.' Consolidation would probably not result in 
//changes on the local level. 

A more moderate and realistic federal approach to innovation in 
providing improved funded services is represented by federal strategies 
for local program ' coordination. Ginsburg (1980) has proposed the de- 
velopment of school based comprehensive plans as a means of meeting the % 
needs of students Sand instructional goals and, at the same time, address-/ 
ing accountability issues. y 

The conceptual belief that forms the basis for Ginsburg's pro- 
posal also serves as an operational definition of : the process of planning 
comprehensively. Program effectiveness is due to (1) local commitognt on 
the part of the school principal and teache'rs, with program goals clearly 
focused;' (2) use. of proven instructional procedures; (3) coordination 
between special programs and the regular instructional day (the latterly 
accounting for 80% of the school day); and (4) feedback mechanisms for 
good program performance. 

This approach would foster local commitment and focus on in- 
struction/ rather than the source of the dollar and, at the same time, 
allow for -the tracking of Federal monies. Local school plans „ would pro- 
mote more effective instruction because the schools would address their 
total instructional day. 



New York State 

New York State efforts towards comprehensive planning for 
school program coordination have emerged from the threat of budgetary 
cutbacks and the problems in interpreting the legal framework of Federal 
funding. The findings of an extensive study of Federal funding guidelines 
(NIE, 1977) revealed that (1) the regulations and laws, although generally 
consistent, are written in such a way that state and local officials 1 under- 
standihg of the legal framework is often impaired; (2) the Office' of Edu- 
cation (OE) is nof consistent in interpreting requirements; (3) the level of 
OE monitoring and enforcement is declining, and (4) there is an incon- 
sistent interpretation in administering Title I services on the part of th/s 
states (Cross, 1978). s 

v Initial efforts on the part of the Mew fc *Yqrk State Education 

Department for the development of comprehensive .planning- were supported 
by Commissioner Ambach's" 1978 report, which suggested the ^development 
of a Comprehensive State Plan: 

"The consolidated plan would have a single set ot 
* ' administrative procedures. Rather than separate 

needs assessment, planning, administration, and 
evaluation for each Federal program, there should 




be one process by which the state and local school 
districts administer Federal programs. A single, 
comprehensive plan prepared by the state education 
agency in conjunction with each local educational 
agency would further this objective. A single, 
statewide, needs assessment could identify all 
' students in the state with special, educational 
needs and a indicate the services required. 
Special program needs would also be icfentified. 
Comprehensive planning could be based on this 
comprehensive' needs assessment. Provision 
should be made for participation in planning * 
by all agencies, organizations, and individuals 
in the state affected by Federal educational 
programs. ' Federal funds should be coordinated 
with the use of stater and local funds intended 
for similar purposes ^and targeted on the same 
populations." (p. 55) fi 
* > . " I 

The New York State Education Department's emphasis on -compre- 
hensive planning is also the result of state' requirements for additional re- 
mediation 'in tax-levy programs (Ramirez, 1979). Effective March 1979, the 
— btewi York State Board of Regents mandated remedial instruction for stu- 
dents who score below s designated statewide reference points on State 
examinations in reading, mathematics and writing. This was a definite 
move towards providing comprehensive and coordinated instructional ser- 
vices, regardless of the dollar source.* 

Title I and PSEN supplementary remedial instruction 
must' be coordinated with locally, funded remedial 
servicesas * comprehensive instructional program. 
No "pulP 5 ^" programs that reflect "fragmented" 
deli\£ecy of services wiJJ f be approved. There must 
/ s ■ be evidence of plannrrfcf^ articulation and 'coordina- 
tion between the classroom teacher and the re- - 9 
source teacher.. Methods and materials should 
*. " supplement and reinforce those . regularly used 

in the classroom (Ramirez, ("1979 r p.1). 



The mandated instruction underscores proven program coordination 
practices by specifying that (1) staff development between the regular and 
the funded teachers be coordinated and include the paraprofessional; 
(2) methods and instructional materials that must supplement and reinforce 
those used in the regular classroom; (3) both regular and remedial teachers 
should^maintain pupil progress records; -and (4) qjfels of the basic instruc- 
tional program and the supplementary services beconsistent. 

Reinforcing the Commissioner's efforts to promote comprehensive 
planning are the recommendations of the 'Regents Advisory Council for pro- 
grams funded under ESEA Title I o (1979) . The Council focused on the elim- 
^ ioation of instructional fragmentation which results from "unimaginative in- 
structional approaches," i.e., ptill-out models, believing this practice to be, 
"a major deterrent to the establishment of coordinated, maximally effective 
programs of instruction." (p.1) 
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The recommendations of the Regents Advisory Council were two- , 
fold: (1) planning of the organization of supplemental programs- that enhance ^ 
and extend basic instruction should be conducted at the school level; and. 
(2) the State Education Department^ should specify examples of comprehensive 
planning models that would promote program coordination. 

These recommendations reflect the concerns of the State, as well 
as the Federal government, in providing coordinated services regardless of 
the dollar source, and address tjpe following issues: 

(1) The need to articulate Title I services with . - 

the regular school program. * } ♦ 

(2) The need to focus on the needs of students 
"...and to discourage approaches that are ' 
implemented solely for the purpose of de^„ 
monstrating conformance with Title I singu- 
lations. 11 v , 

J (3) The 'need to provide technical assistance 
for schools in planning ancl implementing 
comprehensive plans. 

(4) - The need for maintenance of effort for v 
students who demonsfr^te achievement 
gains. . % 

(Regents Advisory Council, 1979, ; p. 2) 

The unified application form for Title l/PSEN proposals serves as 
an additional example of the New York State Education Department's interest 
in comprehensive planning. The 1979-80 and 1980-81 applications broke new 
ground in specifying that school districts describe coordination of their total 
instructional programs, regardless of the dollar source (i.e., between tax-levy 
and all funding sources): O" 



Indicate, in tabulaff form, those aspects of the programs 
to be provided through: (a) local sources and general 
aid; (b) additional PSEN services; /c) supplemental ^ 
ESEA Title I services; (d) other categorical State aid; 
(e) other categorical Federal aid. Too often, pull-out 
programs per .funding source fragment the delivery of 
instructional' services and have IJttle 'to do with ths 
reg.ular classroom program. All educationally deprived 
children must be served through one comprehensive 
program across funding sources Within State and , 
Federal guidelines . Public school pupils eligible for * 
ESEA Title I must receive supplemental services in 
addition to the services provided to all children." 

(Instructions for Comprehensive ESEA Title I/** 
and PSEN Application for School year /l 979-1 980, 
P.2). / ■ 
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Although the unified application form cannot* sevye as a total 
impetus to the development of sound comprehensive planning practices for 
program coor^nationy * this initial^ step couJd serve 'as a major catalyst for 
planning quality educational senvfces that address and serve /the needs of 
all students. \ * m 

New York City , / * 

According to Jordan \and McKeown (1980), education today dp- 
pears to be a Federal concern, : a State responsibility and a local function. 
The continuing challenge of all educational agencies is tp, "... maintain a 
delicate balance of power and resources that Will maximize the educational 
opportunities for all school children/" (p.1) Comprehensive planning for 
school program coordination has. emerged an the Federal, State and local 
levels as an important effort to v avoid the multiple problems experienced .by 
funding Recipients by consolidating aN educational resources in order to 
proyide a cohesive instructional plan foY ail students. 

The Office of Funded Programs of the New York City Board of 
Educatior>^-b^s addressed the need for comprehensive planning not only by 
complying wma FederaTand State mandates, but through unique and direct 
effcrts^o extend the requirements fc>r*"*developing comprehensive plans. 

_Whe reas the State Education Department has suggested a school 



districts' commTEmfcfVt^towards developing comprehensive plans, -the Office of 
Funded Programs hasNnandated that each school district develop its own 
plans in conjunction with\its constituent schools. This necessitates that 'a 
schooJ building principal m^et with representatives of his/her staff to plan 
the total instructional services being offered in the school. This require- 
ment has been proposed as tnte most educationally sound initial v step in the 
development of comprehensive pWis for program coordination (Regents Ad- 
visory Council, 1979; Ginsburg, T980). 



\ri addition, the Proposal\ Development Task Force of the Office\ 
of Funded Programs is^providing technical support and^raining workshops' 
to aid individual community school districts in comprehensive planning ac 
*Uvities for proppsal development. 

*v , As an added effort to identify^ exemplary planning .practices and 
successfully coordinated programs, The Office of Funded Programs recently 
sponsored a case study of funded programs and comprehensive planning 
(Truesdell, 1979). This study not only identified factors influencing .co- 
ordination, but reported proven methods u^ed for eJiminating constraints, 
that hinder program coordination*. 

One of the recommendations of this report was for the Board of 
Education to provide technical assistance to Schools and school districts in 
designing comprehensive plans^fer program jcoordination . Reinforced by 
the State's and Regent's reconvnendations for? the development of compre- 
hensive planning models, ThejOffice of Funded Programs, in cooperation 
with the State Education Department, established the Planning Project for 
Comprehensive School Program Coordination i/i th,e Fall of- 1079. 
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Funded by Title IV-C the- Planning Project ■ for Comprehensive 
School .Program Coordination is developing comprehensive 'schook-level plans 
and practices to coordinate the pse of local tax-levy and supplementary re- 
sources, and will assist schools in adopting qpmprehensive plans for program 
coord mation .* hn the second and third years of the project,, an agenda for 
federal legislative changes to combat the many problems faced by the schools 
and community school districts in complying with conflicting regulations and 
guidelines will , be developed. 



\ 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING FOR 
PROGRAM COORDINATION: A DEFINITION 



■'Comprehensive planning is .a complete, holistic 
planning process which interrelates every aspect 
* of the educational system, and projects the whole 
over a 'period of time, ft requires a systematic, 
coordinated and total integration of all parts 
y comprising the school system, so that the system 

becomes increasingly self-determining and more 
effectiveVifficient and responsive in identifying 
its purpose, allocating its resources, managing 
its programs and activities, and keeping its parts 
and the whole in proper perspective. 11 
s 

(Mullen, 1977, p. 21) 

.t 

The above theoretical definition is based on the belief that 
comprehensive planning is successful when educational programs, practices 
and activities are (1) educationally sound, defensible and balanced; (2) 
relevant -to student needs; aftd (3) responsive to resources, guidelines and 
regulations . 

In order to create an operational definition of comprehensive 
planning that would relate to ar^d incorporate the unique characteristics of 
the New York City schools, the Planning Project for Comprehensive School 
Program 'Coordination conducted\jrtterviews with school district administra- 
tors involved In planning and providing instructional services, As a 
result of the information gathered concerning planning for program co- 
ordination, the foMowing definition was developed: 

In gerWal, comprehensive planning involves the most % 
effective allocation of resources, among funded pro- 
grams and with tax-levy programs, to maximize, the 
•impact of all instructional services available to stu- 
dents. • Specifically, comprehensive planning refers 
to program coordination that results ir 



(1) a cohesive instructional plan fqr 
eve'cy student, which does not 
fragment the student's instruc- 
tion; 

t 

(2) funded and tax-levy instructional 
services that are fomplementary 
with one another/ 

(3) supplemental services which ex- 
tend (not jpontradict nor supplant) 
the basic tax-levy instructional plan, 
and foster , the interaction of all 6\sy 
trict funding sources. « / 



r 
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WHY DEVELOP COMPREHENSIVE PLANS FOR SCHOOL PROGRAM COORDINATION 

r f ■ ' 

number of- problems are impacting^ on the need for reform in 
the funding program policies. There is \ growing national opposition to' 
funding for schools .without proportionate gfcins in achievement. Funding 
allocations are further being offset by a continuously declining enrollment. 
Also, the public is questioning the efficiency of the school, system in its ability 
to manage resources.. This problem is compounded by^teadily increasing 
inflation which lowers the purchasing power of the budgeted dollar, 
(MCPS, 1979) land budgetary' cutbacks with the corresponding loss of 
staff. % . ' 

However, neither the above national trends, nor mandated re- 
quirements and activities, while producing "paperwork products, 11 are 
enough of an impetus to easure the implementation of practical -£nd useful 
school level plans for resource reallocation. Effective comprehensive 
planning for coordination among funded programs and between funded and 
regular classroom services will enable schools to reallocate their total re- 
sources in more effective ways. The long range results of such planning 
justify the arduous tasks involved in such an endeavor. 

\ \ 

*/ An effective comprehensive planning process enabled school ad-' 

-ministrators, and staff" to' decide on the best, utilization and reallocation of 
their school's resources., By constantly modifying these decisions, schools 
woufd be % better -able to cope with change and avoid making decisions based 
on crisis situation^ (Mullen, 1977). In short, schools and school -districts • 
will have greater \control over change. New legislation, which is es- 
sentially demanding local districts plan immediately for results, that will 
affect the schools not only now, but a decade from now, enhances flhe 
desire to acquire the skill to cope with change, as a valuable and timely 
tool . / 

• 

> # 
Besides providing a framework for planned, orderly educational 
change, the Washington, D.C. school system, in developing a compre- 
hensive school plan, found that comprehensive planning (1) communicated 
to the community and school personnel a greater understanding of the * ' 
y school's purposes and operations; (2) fostered the active participation of 
\ all school personnel; (3) provided a basis for identifying needed resources 
and/or redirecting resources; and (4) provided a framework for achieving 
accountability (District of -Columbia Public Schools, I977). 

* * 

It- has t?een hypothesized* 1 " by the Local School Development Pro- 
ject of the Urban Coalition (1978) that comprehensive school based planning , 
results in a school constituency that (1) becomes assertive', planning for 
the future, rather than a body that reacts to crisis; (2) integrates its 
program offerings to avoid duplication- of resources and expenditures, and s & 
(3) can lead to discoveries of additional available, resources among the 
school staff and in the community (New York Urban Coalition, 1978). * f % 

School based comprehensive plans for program coordination can 
serve as an effective and educationally soutid measure for addressing and a 
managing the myriad of prolplemmatic conditions caused by multiple funding ^ 

t * 

r * 

■ . ' >* - \ 
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sources. With a comprehensive school plan, (1) schools could more easily 
plan and deliver services around each child's unique needs, Vather than 
around Federally^ determined categories; (2) administrators, , teachers, ' 
parents could i/itggrate all instructional resources into a coherent whole; * 
(3) by addressing the needs and resources of the schools in a compre-" 
hensive fashion, a reduction of the administrative, "paperwork 11 burden 
would result; * (4) schools can develop alternatives to "puljout" programs, 
a practice which has recently raised serious questions of segregation, as 
well as often resulted in a fragmented instructional schedule for students 
(Turnbull, 1980). v . 

In addition, comprehensive planning Fosters the "problem Solv- , 
.ing" approach to funding" requests, where the hunt for Federal funds are - 
viewed as a means of addressing central educational problem^, rather than 
a local effort-40 acquire grant moh^y to increase the budget or offer the . 
appearance of improvement iBerman and McLaughlin, 1978). 

Research has sffown \hat more communication and' coherence 
about a buiiding-wide instructional plan are among the hallmarks of effective 
schools.' Children appear to 'have higher measured achievement when 
teachers, administrators, and parents collaboratively plan a stable, unified 
program* (UC.S. Off ipe pf Education, 197^;. Edmonds, 1979). 

In another study, it w^s shown that pupil achievement^ and jm- . 
proved instructional practices existed in schools which had developed com- ' 
prehensive plansT A case, study of a>high achieving and a low achieving 
New York. City school found tha^p^LKgrences in student performance could* 
be attributed to factors- under the schools control, and an implemented 
school-wide plan for remedial reading instruction had a significant effect on . 
student achievement. Interestingly, it was found that budgetary concerns 
dfd not effect student achievement (New York Education Department, 1974). 

-1 Weber (1971) studied four inner-city schools and found that suc- 
cess (i.e., improved 'student achievement) was a result of one of t the basic * 
components of comprehensive planning, namely, 4a principal invblved in 
instructional decisions with staff, organizing and distributing the school's 
resources. • 



In a large study of successful remedial reading programs, 
(Samuels and Edwall, 1976) it was found tftab improved -student performance 
Was due to^the cooperation and involvemem of the professional staff in 
planning a coordinated reading program' for the entire school.. 

\ » * - 

In summary, school-level comprehensive planning (1) "allows indi- 
viduals 'to concentrate resources to solve pressing problems; (2) focuses' 
on, a -limited number of priorities; (3) provides a mechanispn for monitoring 
and modifying instructional services^ (4) provides a basis for budget re-. 



*There has been testimony at j Congressional bearings that Federal 
paperwork ' accounts for more 'than 40" percent of— the total paper- 
work in educational administration* (Education Policy, Research 
Institute, .1979). ^ • <k 
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qu€sts; (5) involves many people in the decision-making proc'ess^ and pro- 
vides for effective communication in 9 situations where individuals or uhits& 
are impacted by others; (6) provides a means to increase unity- and co- 
ordination 'of the total education program; (7) provides consistency in 
planning and implementation; (8)' provides knowledge £f the process of 
evaluation p*ior to implementation rather, than after the fact; and (9)"... 
reduces the probabilities of having to react to crisis. Individuals or units 
may be able to do anticipatory planning.*." ^Montgomery County Public, 
Schools/ 1979, p. 3), * • ^ 
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THE CURRENT STATE OF T,HE ART OF COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
FOR PROGRAM COORDINATION IN NEW YORK CITY " 



Introduction * • 7 > v — 

One of the major goals of the planning year of the 'project was to* 
develop models of comprehensive planning which can be adopted by the New 
•York City Schools and school district!. In order to formulate models which 
were effective and applicable to the divei^se^haracteristics of the New York 
City schpol population, it was necessary for the' project to conduct an in- 
depth StQdy which would reveal: ; * 

(1) the efforts and attitudes of the sampled schools 

and districts towards coordination between funded pro- 
grams and within tax-levy instruction; 

) ' ' 

* (2) the manner in which schools and school districts allocate 
their funded and tax-lqyy monies; 

(3) the* existence of program coordination in particular . 
characteristics of instructional services (e.g., staff 
development, instructional approach, utillzatrbt* of 
personnel); , 

(4) the viewpoints of .the districts jand schools'^s to ^ 
^^wh^t encourages ancThinders program^coordination; 

^ (5) those unique characteristics of a district and 

school which may influence program coordination" x 
efforts (e.g. building capacities., mobility^ of ' 
students and staff); and 

(6) potential 4chools and school districts to par- 
ticipate in the project's three year plan to 
develop, implement and adopt comprehensive 

, p |ans - ^ • - t : - ,\ 

This study which began fn December of 1979 .utilized fbur methods lor 
daf^-collection: ^ J . - # 



(1). an extensile review of the literature and analysis 
' of comprehensive planning which is occurring 
throughout the* nation (discussed in Part 1 of 
r this paper); 

field visitations of. project staff tb. selected 
* . . , school districts; 

(3) a survey of program coordination practices 
in all NevA'York City school'districts; and 

"(4) detailed case studies of 40 individual, schools. 
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A reviews of the funded -proposals, with respect to the major 
funding sources allocated to the New York City community school districts, 
included ESEA Title I, Title IV-O, Title VII, PSEN, - Chapters 53 and 720. 
The foHowing funding sources were characterise of the allocations tQ the 
32 school districts: * ! * 

(1) all school districts have Title l„ PSEN and 
Chapter ^3 fundings; 



(2) 



all but; three school diafhcts hrf^e Title VII 
funding; 

mqre than 50% of the districts* that have Title VII 
funding were. also recipients of Chapter 720 funds. 



- Last year, the ESEA Title I application requested of each school 

district a written document which would indicate the school district's- effort 
..towards a comprehensive- planned 'phpgram for its Title l/PSEN projects. 
Approximately 37% oijtfte* districts developed such a Written plan. 

A second review of the funded proposals this time focused on 
the individual schools within each school district. .^While certain funding 
allocations could be jdertfified with school districts, there did not appear to 
be a. similar funding pattern for each individual school.. In addition to 
those schools, involved with compensatory reading programs, a shared 
articulation time period and use of resource centers and materials between 
funded personnel and tax-levy staff o^cjjrred. 



Purpose of Field Visits 

> The- major purposes of the fi^ld visits were to: (1) ascertain 
the state of the art ^>f comprehensive planning: (2) identify exemplary 
models which are being implemented: and (3) measure the perspective of 
,the school districts towards program coordination and funding policies. 

Based upon the project's knowledge of efforts on the part of the 
individual districts towards, comprehensive planning, districts identified as 
invblved in program coordination activities were visited by project staff. 
Specifically, ^tjpe project_staff looked for: ^ ,J . ■ • j 

(1). how funded and tax-levy monies are allocated; 

_X2) levels at which coordination occurs; 

. (3) attitudes and concerns towards program coordination; 

(4) factory which influence comprehensive, planning; 



-•J 



(5) individual characteristics of the school district. 



In addition, school districts that were not involved in com- 
prehensive planning,, but expressed an interest in meeting with the project 
staff to discuss their concerns, were also visited. 
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Results of Field Visifs; Interviews and Review of Proposals * 
•< . \ 

As a result of field visits, interviews, and extensive examination 
of funding proposals, and district policies . and research reports, the 
project staff discovered that while a few districts had adopted extensiye 
and thorough* plans for program coordination, man^ districts had not. TVJpst 
districts found themselves greatly hampered in engaging in comprehensive 
planning, ; * • 

• ••/ * • i ' 

It was found tjiat coordination between funded . programs and 
tax-levy instructional services was encouraged when the following practices 
were initiated: 



(D 

(2) funded and tax-levy teachers share 



district and school goals and objectives are the same 
for tax-levy and funded instruction; , 



a. staff development ' * 
15. teaching responsibilities 
formalized articulation time 



(3) decision-making involvement in program planning and 



(4) 



implementation by the personnel who are directly in- 
volved in providing instructional services; v 

active, ongoing support for comprehensive planning 1 
/on the part of tbe district superintendent; 



(5) a school principal who exhibits strong leadership, 
' ? emphasizes instructional as well '^as managerial 

concerns, and establishes a professional school 
climate; 

(6) -an ongoing, district-supported system for moni- 
toring pupils progress and supervising instruc- 
tion practices: 



Directors of Funded Programs in the school, districts reported 
the following factors which tend to hinder program coordination: 



(D 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



rigid instructional scheduling; 

supplanting restrictions built into government- 
regulations; 



school building overutilization; 
* 

high pu^il/teacher ratios; 



lack of active suppoi^ for* school coordination 
efforts on the part of the district office (e.g.,, 
district coordinators 1 job responsibilities limited 
to each funding source); 
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(6) a lack of information regarding the total funded 

^and? tax-levy instructional Services offered for 
• ' . the entire dschool v on the part of the pedagogical 
and administrative staff . ✓ * 



Purpose bf Field Study $ucvey % 

As mentioned earjifcr, the* project added 3 component to the data 
collection activities which was diverted to^thfe 32 community school dis- 
tricts. In order te obtain a thorough picture of comprehensive planning 
activities, all New Y0H5 Cit Y district superintendents and director of 
funded programs were introduced to the project's goajs and activities. 
They were requested to complete a Copiprehensiye Wanning Field Survey' 
Instr^woent .designed to ascertain^ district TSVel program coordination efforts" 
apd .concerns. Additionally, ' this project Jioped to gain a trroader .base 
upon which to develop its future activities. ^ ^ v 

The Field ^Sur^ey instrument as'kfed questions about ,the follc^ 



mg: 



if 



A- 



(1) elements necessary to coordination; 

(2) coordinated^ services among fundeti programs;* 

(3) coordinated services between „ tax -levy and 

f funded programs; $ 

(4) district's uniqueness in facilitating coordina- 
tion between, tax-levy and* funded programs;* 

(5) constraints to coordination; and 



(6) 



did the district develop a comprehensive plan # 
or did any of its schools/ 



. Results pf : Field Study rSurvey 

' 9 : m . v A , 

^ Of "the 32 community school districts Jp the -New York Gity public 

school system requested to complete the survey instrument, 20 community 
school districts, or approximately 70% »f the population, responded .* 

The following six tables* represeot the results of the Field Study 
Survey Instrument. Since five of the six questions were .basically open en- 
ded, a contend* arTa lysis was performed in order to make use of the respon- 
ses. Each question anckits res # ultant responses are presented on one of the 
' '/ srx tables. ^ ^ 

* * « 
Each table indicates the question posed, the numbers of persons 
* ■ responding to each of the isolated factors and the corresponding percent in 
terms of numbers of persons responding. Where possible, district level fac- 
tors, or school level factors, were examined on an individual basis. 

• V . 



Results of the field study survey indicated that on both the school 
and district levels, respondents believe that needs assessments are a crucial 
element necessary for the effective coordination of tax-levy and funded prq- 
grams. Common instructional goals and objectives wer.e also radicated as ar\ 
important element- Active support from administrators for coordination on 
both the district and school levels was also rated as an important lelement. 
The latter* emerged throughout the survey questionnaire as a cruciaKfactor , 
in promoting coordination activities. See Table I for the survey responses 
regarding the elements rjecessary for coordination 'of all tax-levy and funded 



programs. 
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TABLE I * , 

ELEMENTS NECESSARY FOR COORDINATION OF ALL PROGRAMS 

•(TAX-LEVY AND FUNDED)* 



ELEMENTS 
SCHOOL LEVEL 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

1 



Needs Assessment for School 
Same Goals 'of- Instruction 
Support from Superintendent, 

Coordinators 
Formal Teacher Articulation 
Proposal fnput from Principals, 
. Teachers and Parents 
Joint Teacher Training 
Cohesiveness of Program fo 

Students 



FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION 



10 

"7 



6 
5 



PERCENTAGE 



50 

•35 

30 
30 

30 
25 

20 



> 



B. 



^DISTRICT LEVEL 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



8. 
9. 



Needs Assessment for Programs 

Common Goals; and Objectives 

Management System 

Support /from Principals • 

Staff Development 

Coordination of Tax-levy and 

Funded Instruction \ ' 
Cohesiveness of Student's 

Progress 

Planning afid. Communicating 
Preparation of Comprehensive Plans 



10 
8 
6 
6 
5 



4 
4 
4 



50 
40 
30 
30 
25 

.25 

20 
20 
20 



- Respondents were asked how funded programs were presently ccoordi- 
nated. On the^school -level, approximately 30 percent indicated that common pre- 
paration activities are provided for tax-levy and funded program teachers. In 
addition, joint planning for instruction was provided by approximately 23 percent 
of the districts surveyed. 
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TABLE II" 



HOWFUNDED PROGRAMS ARE PRESENTLY COORDINATED 

PERCENTAGE 



COORDINATED SERVICES * 
AMONG FUNDED PROGRAMS ^ 




FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION 



A. SCHOOL 



1. 


Common Preparation Periods 
for Tax- levy and Funded 






Teachers 


6 


2. 


Joint Planning 


5 


3. 


Develop Comprehensive School 




4. 


Plans 


3 


Input from Student Advisory • 






Council 


3 



30 
35 

15 

15 



B. DISTRICT LEVEL 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



10. 



Need Assessment 

Budgetary Coordination 

Joint Staff Training 

Management' System 

Joint Planning 

Supervision of Instructional 
Programs by One Persdn 

Common Goals and Objec- 
tives or Induction 

Developed Comprehensive 
' Plans 

. Monthly Staff Meetings - 
Principals, Assistant 
Principals, Coordinators" 



Input from 
Council 



Parent's Advisory 



9 
5 
5 
5 
5 



3 
3 



45 
2S 
25 
25 
25 

20 

15 

.15 

4 

15 
15 



On the district level,, needs assessment .activities 'were reported as- a 
coordination element by 45 percent of the districts. Budgetary activities, joint 
staff training, and the adoption of a system for management were identified' by 
25 percent of the respondents as. activities which are conducted tqV coordinate 
instructional programs. See Table II for the survey results to this' instrument 
item. . • . / ' - 

r ■ - • ' • 



TABLE III \ 

* HOW FUNDED PjROGRAMS AND TAX-LEVY PROGRAMS 

ARE 'PRESENTLY COORDINATED 

COORDINATED &EftfTcES BETWEEN FREQUENCY 
. TAX-tEVY AND^UNDED PROGRAMS : DISTRIBUTION PERCENTAGE 

A. 'SCHOOL LEVEL 

1. Joint Staf^Oevelopment/Training « 9 45 

2. , School L||ei Needs Assessment 8 40 

3. Formal A$jpiculatibn Between 

T^x-Levy and Title. I Teachers '8 40 

4. Proposals Written Through Schools 6 30 

5. Pupil/Teacher Scheduling of 

• Instruction , 4 20 * 

6. Lab Teachers and Tax-levy 

Teachers 3 "T5 

B. DISTRICT LEVEL C* 

1. .Plan Cohesiveness of Programs 8 40 \ 

2. Regularly Scheduled Staff Meetings ^8 40 

3. Budgetary Joint Planning * 8 40 

4. Regularly District Office / 

• Participation at PrincipSFS^^ 

Meetings > ^n, 6 30 

4 5. Continuous Staff Assessment 6 25 - 

6* Common Goals and Objectives for ~ 

Staff and Programs 3 15 

7. P.A.C. Reviews All Proposals 3 15 

The survey also inquired as to how funded programs and tax-levy pro- 
grams -are coordinated. Joint staff development; formal articulation time and' 
school level needs assessments were identified .by 45 percent ofsthe respondents 
as implemented activities on the school level. s 

Planning specifically for xohesiveness between . instructional services and regu- 
larly scheduled staff meetings .were indicated^ by approximately 40 percent of 
those surveyed as district level activities which promote coordination between 
these funding sources. See Table III for additional results and information per- 
taining to this instrument item; % . - 
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TABLE IV 



SITUATIONS AND/OR CONDITIONS THAT* FACI LITATE COORDINATION 
' OF TAX-LEVY AND FUNDED PROGRAMS 



FACILITATORS OF 
COORDINATION BfTWEEN 
TAX-LEVY AND FUNDED PROGRAMS 



FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION 



PERCENTAGE 



1. 


^Philosophy and Support of 








Superintendent 


8 


40 


2. 


Articulation, among all Personnel 




UK 35 


3. 


Programmatic Coordination 






4. 


Joint Staff Training 




\ II 


5. 


Review of Proposals by Funded 








Staff and P.A.C. 


4 


20 


6. 


Cooperative Planning 


3 


15 


7. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 
'between Principals, their 
Staff and Program Coordi- 








nators 


3 ' 


15 



The field sUrvey asked school districts to report those situations and/ 
or conditions that facilitate coordination of the tax-levy and funded programs. 
District office philosophy and support from the Superintendents actively commit- 
ted ta program coordination efforts and articulation among, all instructional per- 
sonnel were considered the most important facilitators. See Table IV for the 
responses to this item. * * 
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TABLE V 

-3 



CONSTRAINTS TONjEFFECTIVE PROGRAM COORDINATION 
. EXPERIENCED BY DISTRICTS 



FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION 



CONSTRAINTS TO COO RDINATION 
SCHOOL LEVEL 



1. Lack of Joint Planning Ses 
2/ Release Time for Workshops 

Training 
3; Teacher/Pupil Scheduling 
4/ , Over Utilization of Building 



B. . DISTRICT LEVEL 

1. * Federal Guidelines 

2. State Guidelines 

3. Late Notice of Funding 

4. Different- Approval Dates for 

Different Programs 
5% Contractual Agreements 

Among the constraints to program coordinate 
by the school districts surveyed*, were federal and state 





^ 50 
^ 50 
25 

25 
15 

•v* 

that were experienced 
guidelines. Late notice 



of funding and different approval dates for different proposals were also repor- 
ted as hindrances. See Table V for other reported constraints to [program 
coordination. * * . x 1 
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TABLE VI 



EXISTENCE OF A WRITTEN PLAN FOR PROGRAM COORDINATION 



WRITTEN COMPREHENSIVE PLANS 

SCHOOL LEVEL 

Yes- 
No 



DISTRICT'LEVEL 

Yes 
No 



FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION 



7 
13 



PERCENTAGE 



35 
65 



13 

' 7 



65 
35 



At present, 35 percent of the respondents indicated that their districts 
had school level comprehensive plans for program coordination, while 65 percent 
has distrjct level plans. Sixteen of the 20 respondents indicated that a "bridg- 
ing statement" regarding comprehensive planning was included in their 1979-1980 
Title l/PSEN applications. 

Summary and Conclusion of the Field Study Survey 

In summary, information gathered from the Field Study Survey In- 
dicate that the following characteristics are vital, to the effective development 
of comprehensive plans for program coordination: , ^ 

(1) the active support and commitment of the Community * 
^ School District Superintendent to comprehensive plan- 
ning; 

(2) a district wide management,; system to ensure program • 
coordination; * 

(3) consistent goals and objectives for funded and tax-levy 
instruction; 

t . 
? (4) updated needs assessments, both on a district-wide 

basis as well as for each individual school; 

(5) school leverpersonnel and parent involvement in 
the proposal stage of program ^planning; 

(6) strong instructional and management leadership 
.i on the part of the school principals; 

(7) joint staff training between tax-levy and funded 
* ' teachers and paraprofessionals; 

' • - — i " % 
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articulation time between the tax-levy and funded 
teachers' for the purposes of ins-tructio.nal planning, 
diagnostic/prescriptive activities/ and the monitoring 
of -pupil progress'. • 
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CONCLUSIONS ' ■ 

7 1 

* 6 

The following conclusions can be drawn frori the research regarding 
comprehensive planning in New York Gity: • • " 

(1) School districts have, for at least the past year, < 
been attempting to implement comprehensive plans 
for program coordination. 

(2) There are similarities among the .districts 1 compre_ * 
•hensive planing strategies. However, most plans 

vary* in their-^cope and focus* Fonexample*, on$ 
district has developed a management system for a ? 
uniform curriculum as its answer to program coor- J*J 
dination. Other distrifcts have focused on budge- N *~ 
tary concerns in order to plan their programs in 
a coordinated fashion. Still others have foeusecf 
on ^comprehensive planni(Hg[ for district*wide reme- " - 

diation efforts. 



/ 



(3) « In the absence of district-wide policies for compre- 

hensive planning, individual schools were found to , 
have developed extensive and complete coordination' 
t of ail instructional programs (elusive of .specific • . ; • 

project funding). Other schools wer*e also engaged 
:in the total' commitment, to a curriculum and/or ° 
philosophy K)f instruction, in the absence of other 
characteristics inherent in- planning for total pro- 
gram coordination. * 

(4) School districts, and individuaUschpols, have - . 
valuable information worth sharing among one 

another. Commujii cation regarding comprehensive , 
, planning practices is necessary to the succesjs of 
4 program coordination.. * ■ 

. • . • v v ' • 

(5) Comprehensive planning approaches*e><ist in some < 
New York City public schools and community -school 
districts. c «i 

(6) ^Comprehensive planning for program coordination in 

r \ts most developed forms is a rare commodity in New • • 

York City Pubrffc Schools. 

0 J 
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INTRODUCTION 

y 

The purpose of Working Note I on Comprehensive Planning was to examipe 
the stgt* of the Art of coordination between tax-levy and funded inst&ctional 
services, as well as among funded programs. This Concept Paper will summa- 
rize the characteristics of program coordination and the recommendations derived 
from the project's research activities, in ord^r to address the following ^question: 
What implications can be drawn from the project's field studies and research that 
can provide directidh and focus on th^projedt!s school based activities, commenc- 
ing 'September, ^980. 
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* EFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
AND PROGRAM COORDINAT ION 
" ' 

The current research on program coordination overwhelmingly supports the- 
development of school-based comprehensive plans as a means of maximizing . in- 
structional resources, meeting the needs of students and instructional goals, 
while at the same time addressing the issues of accountability and program ef- 
fectiveness, a x 

It has been suggested' thi^ the first step towards initiating school levei 
planning, involves, the commitment of the central City School District in provid- 
ing technical assistance to schools and districts that are planning and coordinat- 
ing their instructional programs. This assistance, provided in New York City by 
the Planning Project for Comprehensive School Program Co^dination, should: 

(1) develop a procedure through which planning ^pmmittees can 
function effectively, 

(2) familiarize school planners with methods of coordinating ^ 
Instructional services, and 

(3) disseminate program guidelines that describe alternative and 
allowable arrangements for delivering instructional services. 

Bec^t*^ it h^s / f#eer7*5^ that progranT'effe^ and coordination are 

the result of > tn€^planr>ing of Instructional services at the school level, the Com- 
prehensive Planning Unit's effort will concentrate on creating school-site plan-* 
ning committees (to be cailed Resource Al location Planning Committees), that 
are self-determining, efficient * and effective. The following .factors have been 
shown to contribute to welj-functioning committees, and will guide the project in 
establishing these school committees. 

i 

/ 

(1) Active participation, support and representation from the ] - 

community school' district, (i.e., either the district superintendent , 
O 6 * r CP W 4 a ~> 

ir' . f 



or a high-level representative) i *■ 

(2) Committee leadership by the school principal who emphasizes 
instructional concerns as well as managerial effectiveness.* 

(3) Technical assistance and direction provided by a facilitator** 

who is not a member of the school community and who can direct 
the committees in developing a comprehensive plan for a program 
cgojxiination'for their' school. 
lAy A structural work plan which delirieates critical tasks and respon- 
sible officers, and includes* a time Hnfe for the completion of tasks. 
^5) The involvement of representatives of the entire school community 
(e.g., administrators, teachers, parents, paraprofessionals, union 
representative).^ * * 

It has been shown that the planning process for developing a comprehen- 
sive plan for program coordination on the school level should include: 

(1) . a sfchool needs assessment; 

(2) creating unifofrm goals and objectives 'for all instructional 
services; 

(3) an analysis of the schools' resources, constraints and alternatives' 
for planning instruction; - 

(4) built-in feedback mechanisms for the evaluation and monitoring 
of instructional coordination efforts; and 

■ (5) procedures for modification of the comprehensive plan. 



Research and reports of comprehensive 1 planning activities nationwide have 
indicated that the school principal is the key ingredien\ in determining the 
effectiveness of the school planning committees. 



The Facilitator will be a member of the Comprehensive Planning Unit, Office 
of Funded Programs, Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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In addition, studies have shown that individual Schools are unable to effed- 
Stively plan and implement coordinated ir/structional services', unless the local 
school district supports and engages in the following activities: 

(1)^ When designing and planning district-wide services, a total 

and consistent instructional plan must be utilized. This will ' 
ensura*i^e^miformity of instructional goals and objectives, 
\^ regardless of the dollar source. ^ « 

£2) District personnel should be responsible for both tax-levy .and 
-^funded programs services, rather than one funding source. 
• ^3) Uniform policies that consolidate testing procedures and require- 
ments and that avoid duplication of testing should' be instituted. 

This process will enable the Resource Allocation Planning Committee to: 

(1) identify its purposes; . f ~ 

(2) plan program activities; 

(3) allocate and/or reallocate the School's resources; and 

(4) keep the "total school instructional picture" in perspective. 

There are a number of concerns which must be jointly discussed and plan- 
ned, by both the local school district and the individual' schools. Specifically, 
these Concerns are the characteristics of effective -program coordination: 

(1) joint staff development for all teachers and paraprofessionals, 
, regardless of the funding source supporting instruction; 

(2) common preparation periods for articulation between tax-levy and 
funded program teachers; 

«y0 uniform guidelines and requirements for all teaching staff, with respect 
\to instructional practices; * 
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maintenance of diagnostic/prescriptive and pupil progress ^* 
records b\} both the regular classroom and funded program teachers; 
ensure consistency of the instructional methods and materials, 
regardless of whicf} funding source provides the instruction; 
and « * 

flexibility in school scheduling to allow for alternatives to the 
traditional methods used to provfde supplemental services (e.g., 
pull out programs). 



ESTABLISHING THE RESOURCE, ALLOCATION 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 

v . As % of September, 1980, the Comprehensive Planning Unit of the Office of 
Funded Programs will begin its three year commitment to individual schools, pro- 
viding technical assistance and support in the development and eventual adoption 
of comprehensive, plans for program coordination/ 



The project's school-based services will consist of: 

YEAR ONE * 

Assist 10 Elementary and. JH/IS schools in developing comprehensive 
plans. • 

Conduct Afield research to develop comprehensive planning models for 

\ * 

the High 'Schools. 

t *Develop handbook describing the planning process for the develop- 
ment of comprehensive plans' for the High Schools. 

YEAR TWO' . • . T ► 

- \ Assist in the implementation of the comprehensive plans developed for 

' ' ' * S 
the TO JH/IS schools. ' * 

Assist 5 High^Schbols in developing comprehensive plans. 
YEAR THREE 

"Assist in the adoption of the revised comprehensive plans in all par- 
ticipating schools. 

"~; ^ — t ~ t ~z ^ 

*Along with the research, case studies, field surveys and data collection con- 
ducted by the Comprehensive Planning Unit, the project is completing what will 
perhaps serve as jts most important document: a handbook which enables school* 
site committees to follow a series of comprehensive planning strategies. Tfje end 
product of this step by step handbook is the development of school' level com- 
prehensive plans for coordination among funded programs, and between funded 
and tax-levy services, which is specifically designed to adapt to the needs and 
xharactdri sties of each individual school. 
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• City-wide dissemination of Handbook and plan for the development 

> . * 

of comprehensive plans for the New York City schools, and school 
; districts . 



In order to initiate the effort to assist 10 Elementary and JH/IS schools in 

\ 

developing cpmprehensive plans r the following procedures will be introdtfted by 
the project. 

(1) Recruiting the active school district support and involvement. 

(2) Obtaining the commitment of the individual schools to engage in 

f ' 

planning activities. 

(3) Assisting ^the establishment of Resource Allocation Planning Committees 
that adequately representee school community. 

(4) Providing a structured, planning process that includes task and time 
frame commitments and regularly scheduled meeting times. , 

(5) Providing technical assistance in the form ^pf facilitators from the Com- 

i 

prehensive Planning Unit. 



? ' 
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